48              Goldsmitlis affected indifference.     [A.D. 1767.
of advantage, from being in a situation, where the powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential awe.
During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds's the particulars of what passed between the King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved upon a sopha at some distance, affecting not to join in the least in the eager curiosity of the company. He assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had relinquished his purpose of furnishing him with a Prologue to his play1, with the hopes of which he had been flattered; but it was strongly suspected that he was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, the frankness and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. He sprung from the sopha, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of flutter, from imagining himself in the situation which he had just been hearing described, exclaimed, ' Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation better than I should have done; for I should have bowed and stammered through the whole of it3.'
I received no letter from Johnson this year; nor have I
1   The Good-Natured Man, post, p. 45.
2  ' It has been said that the King only sought one interview with Dr. Johnson.    There was nothing to complain of; it was a compliment paid by rank to letters, and once was enough.   The King was more afraid of this interview than Dr. Johnson was; and went to it as a schoolboy to his task.   But he did not want to have this trial repeated every day, nor was it necessary.   The very jealousy of his self-love marked his respect; and if he had thought less of Dr. Johnson, he would have been more willing to risk the encounter.'   Haz-litt's Conversations of Northcote, p. 45.    It should seem that Johnson had a second interview with the King thirteen years later.    In 1780, Hannah More records (Memoirs, i. 174):—'Johnson told me he had been with the King that morning, who enjoined him to add Spenser to his Lives of the Poets!   It is strange that, so far as I know, this interview is not mentioned by any one else.    It is perhaps alluded to, post, Dec. 1784, when Mr. Nichols told Johnson that he wished 'he would gratify his sovereign by a Life of Spenser,'
discovered of the company overheard the following- conclusion of the dispute. JOHNSON. " Sir, I am not used to be contradicted." WARTON. " Better for yourself and friends, Sir, if you were; our admiration could not be increased, but our love might." ' Ib. p. 98.the Essay on Man.   BOSWELL.    The statements both of the King and
